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found that bears the marks of both father and
son. Many of the clients of the Richardsons
were members of the Society of Friends, who
prized fine workmanship while demanding sim-
plicity in their possessions. This demanded sim-
plicity put greater tax on the skill of crafts-
men than ornateness would have done. It made
fineness of line and correctness of balance im-
perative. The elder Joseph Richardson became
a man of public standing. With fellow mem-
bers of the Society of Friends he helped to or-
ganize in 1756 the Friendly Association for Re-
gaining and Preserving Peace with the Indians.
As part of their program of friendship they pre-
sented silver medals and neck-ornaments to a
number of leading Indians and Richardson was
commissioned to cast the dies for the medals
and to make the gorgets. His civic interest is
further evidenced in the part he played in the
foundation of the Pennsylvania Hospital, which
he served from 1/56 to 1770 as a member of the
board. His silver is marked with I. R. in Roman
capitals in an oval, rectangle, or square.

[C. L. Avery in Early Am. Silver (1930) discusses
the work of the Richardsons at some length and shows
pictures of the work of Jos. Richardson the elder.
M. T. Seaman in Thos. Richardson of South Shields,
Durham County, England, and his Descendants wj
. . . America (1929) covers the family history some-
what more thoroughly and gives a number of pictures
of the work of Jos. Richardson the elder. Both authors
quote from H. F. Jayne and S. W. Woodhouse, "Early
Phila. Silversmiths," Art in America, Oct. 1921.]

K.A.K.

RICHARDSON, MAURICE HOWE (Dec.
31, iSsi-July 30, 1912), surgeon, was born in
Athol, Mass., the son of Nathan Henry and
Martha Ann (Barber) Richardson, of New
England descent. He was graduated by Har-
vard College in 1873. While teaching the next
year in the Salem (Mass.) High School, he
came into contact with Edward B. Peirson,
M.D., who first turned his thoughts towards
medicine. After a year of apprenticeship with
Peirson he entered the second-year class at
the Harvard Medical School and was graduated
in 1877. A brief surgical training at the Massa-
chusetts General Hospital followed. In 1877 he
began practice in Boston, at the same time en-
tering upon his work as a teacher at the Har-
vard Medical School. He gradually worked
through the department of anatomy into sur-
gery, finally holding the highest position in that
branch of medicine in the Harvard Medical
School as Moseley Professor of Surgery from
1907 until the time of his death. During the
same period he was actively associated with the
Massachusetts General Hospital, acting as vis-
iting surgeon from 1886 to 1910 and subsequent-
ly as surgeon-in-ehief.

Richardson

Richardson was well equipped, both physical-
ly and mentally, for the strenuous life of a sur-
geon of his day. Athletic in type, he thoroughly
enjoyed long walks, swimming in the open sea,
arduous trips to scattered operations over a wide
range of country and, when the day proved too
short for his numerous undertakings, early
morning writing. At home he was delightfully
hospitable, played the piano, as well as a number
of other musical instruments, and entertained a
host of friends. In 1879 he married Margaret
White Peirson, daughter of his old preceptor.
Three sons became physicians.

Plis surgical career was marked by his great
skill as a teacher and lecturer. Based upon a
fundamental knowledge of anatomy and aug-
mented by remarkable skill in drawing on the
blackboard, his demonstrations were master-
pieces of clear presentation. In later years his
work was confined to abdominal surgery and his
knowledge of this region of the body, both ana-
tomically and pathologically, was not surpassed
by any of his contemporaries. "The surgical
problems that lurked in the depths of the body,
that could only be uncovered and unraveled by
difficult dissection guided by great anatomical
knowledge, were the ones that he sought and
enjoyed" (A. T. Cabot, in Harvard Graduates'
Magazine, post} p. 32). No operative surgeon
in America had a finer or more deserved repu-
tation than Richardson at the height of his ca-
reer. Numerous medical societies, both national
and international, enjoyed his membership. He
wrote many papers on surgical subjects and lec-
tured widely. The most notable of his writings
concerned themselves with the development of
the operation for appendicitis (1892-98), first
clearly outlined by one of his teachers, Reginald
Heber Fitz [#.z/.], and with the diseases of the
gall passages, the pancreas, and other organs
lying closely in the upper abdominal cavity. The
elucidation of diagnostic criteria of abdominal
disease and the demonstration of the technique
of regional surgery in a cavity of the body which
had, previous to his time, been only partially
and inadequately explored, were his major con-
tributions to medicine. As a practitioner he was
kindly, friendly, and devoted to his patients.

[See especially the Boston Medic, and Surgic. Jour.,
Dec. 26, 1912. For other references see: Ibid., Aug. 8,
22, 1912, Nov. 21, 1918; WWs Who in America,
1910-11; Class of 1873, Harvard Coll., Ninth Report
(1913); Harvard Gratis/ Mag., Sept. 1912; Boston
Herald, Aug. i, 1912; Boston Transcript, July 31,
Aug. 2, 1912.]                                            H.R.V.

RICHARDSON, ROBERT (Sept 25,1806-
Oct. 22, 1876), physician, college professor,
author, was born at Pittsburgh, Pa. His par-
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